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EDITORIAL 


Is  Any  Progress  Being  Made? 


Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  we  all  look 
forward  to  progress  or  improvement  in  the  way 
things  are  done.  Genuine  improvement,  of 
course,  does  not  always  mean  faster  and  bigger. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  greatest  improvement  that  can  be 
made  is  to  slow  down  man-induced  change  or 
stop  it  altogether.  The  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  along  with  other  divisions  of  the  state 
government,  has  indeed  made  progress  in  the 
past  year. 

Within  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  DNR 
notable  progress  was  made  in  the  field  of  hunter 
safety  and  in  expanding  hunting  and  fishing  op- 
portunities for  sportsmen  throughout  the  state. 
A  new  regulation  requiring  deer  hunters  to  wear 
fluorescent  orange  was  responsible  for  an  acci- 
dent-free opening  day — the  first  in  nearly  20 
years — and  an  elimination  of  hunting  fatalities 
due  to  hunters  being  mistaken  for  game — as 
compared  to  six  such  fatalities  in  1972.  Five 
new  wildlife  management  areas  were  established 
during  the  past  year.  Fishing  opportunities  were 
increased  through  a  program  of  clearing  debris 
from  streams  to  permit  fishermen  access  and  a 
program  of  leasing  privately-owned  lakes  for 
public  fishing  areas.  Over  7,000,000  fish  were 
stocked  in  Georgia  waters  last  year,  represent- 
ing a  30%  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

In  carrying  out  the  program  of  reorganiza- 
tion in  state  government,  1973  saw  the  former 
Parks  and  Recreation  Division  become  the 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division,  incorporat- 
ing the  former  Georgia  Historical  Commission 
within  DNR.  Five  state  parks  and  five  historic 
sites  were  acquired  in  1973,  and  one  of  the  park 
sites,  Chattooga  Lakes,  was  opened  for  public 
use. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Division  of 
DNR  gained  much  in  the  way  of  authority  and 
enforcement  tools  in  1973.  Solid  waste  man- 
agement, air  quality  and  water  quality  opera- 


tions were  favorably  affected  by  legislation  dur- 
ing the  year.  Some  500  emission  control  permits 
were  processed  during  1973,  and  a  20%  reduc- 
tion effected  in  the  concentrations  of  smoke  and 
dust  in  our  atmosphere  as  compared  with  1972 
levels. 

Accurate,  up-to-date  mapping  of  Georgia's 
geologic  resources,  available  for  the  first  time 
since  1939,  was  completed  by  the  Earth  and 
Water  Division  in  1973.  This  division  of  DNR 
also  worked  with  NASA-sponsored  satellite  pho- 
tography to  develop  some  of  the  highest  quality 
photographic  reduction  of  physical  features  in 
the  nation. 

DNR's  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  has 
carried  out  the  first  phase  of  the  Georgia  Heri- 
tage Trust  program,  reviewing  over  500  sites 
and  acquiring  options  or  closing  on  some  12  of 
them  in  1973 — sites  that  reflect  irreplaceable 
and  incomparable  images  of  Georgia's  rich  heri- 
tage. This  office  also  instituted  a  program  of 
environmental  education,  with  a  permanent 
staff,  to  serve  as  a  coordination  point  for  the 
efforts  of  state  agencies  in  this  important  field. 

Destructive  programs  of  activities  that  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  state's  natural  resources 
have  been  studied,  fought  against,  and  in  many 
cases  defeated. 

Much  thought  and  evaluation  of  the  methods 
of  day-to-day  activities  and  continuing  programs 
has  been  given  in  divisions  and  offices  through- 
out the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  see 
if  improvements  can  be  made  or  are  required. 

Your  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
done  more  and  will  continue  to  do  more  than 
simply  operate  in  a  continuous  state  of  routine 
motion  without  progress  and  improvement.  In 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
progress  is  being  made. 
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Winter  Fishing  On  Lake  Lanier 


Outdoors  it?  Georgia 


By  T.  Craig  Martin 

Photo  by  the  Author 


In  case  anyone  ever  asks,  Dear  Friends,  there 
are  better  places  in  this  world  to  be  than  Lake 
Sidney  Lanier  on  a  cold  and  windy  morning  in 
January.  Or  February.  Or  maybe  even  March. 

But  even  this  foolishness  has  some  socially 
redeeming  aspects,  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia, 
having  fearlessly  braved  the  elements,  is  happy 
to  present  them  for  your  edification: 

1)  This  is  a  particularly  fine  experience  for 
one  who  delights  in  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun, 
for, 

a)  The  sun  doesn't  rise  till  about  9  a.m., 
thus  he  need  not  rush  precipitously  from  warm 
bed  to  frigid  lake— there's  plenty  of  time  for 
driving  from  one  filling  station  to  another  in 
search  of  enough  fuel  to  cruise  from  launching 
ramp  to  a  fishing  hole.  And, 

b)  It  allows  an  exercise  of  imaginative 
power  unrivaled  since  the  days  of  "The 
Shadow"  or  "Inner  Sanctum."  Faith  guarantees 
that  a  sun  is  rising  somewhere  beyond  those  icy 
grey  thunderheads;  all  that's  called  for,  then,  is 
a  little  concentration  on  the  beautiful  rose  and 
pink  beams  that  certainly  are  warming  some- 
one's skin  somewhere  out  there.  The  angler 
need  only  ignore  his  chattering  teeth  and  forget 
the  frostbite  nibbling  at  his  fingers.  Instead  he 
basks  in  the  glory  of  that  most  magnificent  of 
nature's  gifts,  serene  in  the  knowledge  that  he, 
too,  may— a  few  months  hence— actually  see  a 
sunrise. 

2)  Since  the  motors  on  bass  boats  seem  to 
have  only  two  throttle  positions,  full  stop  and 
full  go,  the  headlong  charge  to  the  fishing  spot 
offers  the  best  testing  ground  for  winter  cloth- 
ing this  side  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  Any 
rational  man  equips  himself  for  this  20-minute 
torture  test  with  at  least  four  layers:  a)  net  or 
thermal  underwear,  b)  wool  or  flannel  shirt  and 
wool  pants,  c)  down  jacket  and  "warm-up" 
pants,  d)  nylon  windbreaking  coveralls.  In  the 
nether  reaches,  nylon  socks  topped  by  wool 
socks,  then  felt  liners  in  rubber  boots  sometimes 
suffice,  while  up  above  a  wool  facemask  or 
balaclava  helmet  surrounded  by  a  down  hood 
may  salvage  at  least  the  ears  and  neck.  All- 
electric  clothing  that  can  be  hooked  up  to  the 
same  battery  that  operates  the  depth  finder  and 
trolling  motor  currently  is  being  developed. 
Thus  does  bass  fishing  offer  itself  to  survival 
research  and  development. 

3)  The  clothing  tests  outlined  above  enforce 
a  particularly  valuable  discipline  over  casting 
technique.  No  more  arm-flailing  overhand  or 
round-the-world  sidearm  casts  for  one  who  has 
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endured  a  few  of  these  days.  No,  he  casts  with 
an  incredible  economy  of  motion:  the  tiniest 
flick  of  the  wrist  serves  to  propel  the  lure  into 
that  tempting  hole.  And  almost  all  credit  must 
go  to  those  multiple  layers  of  clothing  he 
adopted  in  seif  defense,  for,  so  encased,  he 
could  move  only  the  wrist. 

4)  These  winter  excursions  also  offer  some 
economic  benefits: 

a)  Expenditures  for  replacement  lures,  for 
example,  can  be  levelled  off  across  all  twelve 
months,  instead  of  peaking  so  violently  in  three 
or  four.  Thus  the  budget  drain  will  be  slightly 
less  noticeable. 

b)  Lanier  usually  is  quite  low  during  the 
winter  months,  and  so  offers  a  convenient 
burial  ground  for  all  those  unproductive  lures 
that  clutter  a  tacklebox  at  the  end  of  each  sea- 
son. Brush  and  stumps  appear  in  the  most  un- 
likely places,  and  both  readily  cooperate  with 
any  such  tackle-thinning  operation.  Even  the 
docks  and  boathouses  seem  more  receptive  dur- 
ing these  months,  but  perhaps  that  is  more  due 
to  the  fisherman's  slightly  spastic  casting.  Thus 
the  tacklebox  can  be  uncluttered  and  restocked 
with  slightly  less  chance  of  rousing  an  irate 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  only  slightly, 
and  these  operations  require  at  least  some  of 
the  stealth  practiced  during  the  summer. 

5)  One  of  the  more  abstract,  but  nevertheless 
satisfying,  aspects  of  such  jaunts  is  the  abject 
defeat  of  bassing  technology.  Fast  boats  with 
carpeted  decks  and  padded  seats,  computer- 
balanced  tackle,  electronic  gadgets  seemingly 
on  loan  from  the  Nautilus,  all  these  seem  of 
little  use  when  pitted  against  the  whimsy  of  fin 
and  weather.  And  that's  a  not  unpleasant  spec- 
tacle for  those  who  like  the  fishing  as  much  as 
they  enjoy  the  catching. 

6)  That  very  lack  of  success,  of  course,  has 
tremendous  social  implications  because  it  trains 


anglers  to  be  mature  adults: 

a)  The  social  pressures  against  having  a 
screaming  tantrum  right  there  in  the  boat  are  so 
great  that  even  the  most  peevish  and  impatient 
fisherman  must  develop  a  poker  face.  And  that 
surface  stoicism  finally  percolates  into  his  whole 
outlook  on  life:  he  learns  not  to  throw  a  chair 
when  Charley  gets  the  promotion  he  deserved; 
he  is  able  to  enter  into  rational  discussion  when 
his  son  brings  home  that  $90  speeding  ticket; 
and  he  even  manages  to  smile  politely  when 
the  gas  station  attendant  brusquely  offers  a 
half  tank  of  gas  for  a  total  that  once  bought  a 
full  one. 

b)  The  angler  also  masters  that  puzzling 
aspect  of  maturity  known  as  "delayed  gratifi- 
cation," which  claims,  more  or  less,  that  all 
good  things  come  to  him  who  waits.  All  this 
takes  is  a  little  self-deception,  for  what  he  has 
to  do  is  convince  himself  that,  while  he  casts 
until  his  wrist  aches,  he's  really  not  interested  in 
getting  fish  today;  no,  what  he's  really  doing  is 
getting  ready  for  spring  when  the  bass  move 
up  into  the  brush  piles  and  stream  mouths.  To- 
day is  just  rehearsal  and  research.  Just  as  he 
saves  for  that  new  car  or  his  daughter's  braces, 
during  winter  fishing  he's  storing  knowledge 
that  will  pay  off  "later."  He's  not  going  to  de- 
mand "instant  gratification"  (fish  today);  he's 
mature  enough  to  realize  that  all  this  practice 
and  knowledge  he's  storing  up  will  pay  off 
when  the  good  weather  comes  .  .  . 

7)  And  while  he's  resolutely  flailing  away, 
the  winter  angler  has  time  to  meditate  on  the 
foibles  of  mankind,  to  think  deep  thoughts 
about  fishing  and  fishermen,  to  try  to  under- 
stand why  any  fool  would  venture  out  on  a  day 
like  this.  Unfortunately,  his  head  is  almost  as 
devoid  of  original  thoughts  as  the  live  well  is  of 
fish,  and  he's  left  with  an  old  line  to  sum  up  his 
ruminations:  "I  shoulda  stood  in  bed." 
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By  Aaron  Pass 
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The  walleye  (Stitzostedion  vitreum), 
often  mis-labeled  the  "walleyed  pike," 
is  the  largest  member  of  the  perch 
family.  The  name  originates  from  the 
milky  look  of  the  eyes,  which  appear 
to  be  opaque. 

Originally  native  to  the  northern 
states  and  Canada,  widespread  stock- 
ing has  increased  the  walleye's  range. 
Habitat  preference  includes  large 
bodies  of  deep,  clean  water.  Large 
lakes  and  rivers  with  temperatures  be- 
low 85°  F  and  good  gravel  spawning 
areas  are  favored.  In  Georgia  the  wall- 
eye is  restricted  to  the  cold  water  lakes 
and  rivers  in  the  mountains. 

This  fish  has  a  round,  elongated 
body,  moderately  forked  tail,  and 
milky  appearing  eyes.  The  overall 
coloration    is   olive-green   or   brassy, 


fading  to  a  light  belly.  The  back  and 
sides  are  crossed  by  six  or  seven  dark 
bands.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal 
fin  (tail)  has  a  silvery  or  milk-white 
tip.  This  feature  distinguishes  the  wall- 
eye from  a  near  relative,  the  sauger 
(Stizostedion  canadense)  which  has 
no  such  marking. 

The  walleye  spawns  at  fairly  cold 
temperatures  from  45-50°  F.  The 
spawning  is  accomplished  over  a 
gravel  or  rubble  bottom  in  1-5  feet  of 
water.  As  the  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
she  is  followed  by  one  or  more  males 
releasing  sperm  (milt).  The  eggs  set- 
tle to  the  bottom  and  hatch  in  12-18 
days.  Water  movement  in  the  form  of 
flowing  current  or  wave  action,  keep- 
ing the  eggs  free  of  silt,  is  desirable 
for  successful  hatching. 


Wherever  the  walleye  is  found,  he 
is  a  favorite  with  anglers.  He  is,  at 
times,  a  ready  biter,  and  a  stubborn, 
if  somewhat  unspectacular,  fighter. 
These  qualities  aside,  it  is  the  flavor 
of  the  walleye's  flesh  that  is  the  basis 
of  his  attraction.  Many  feel  that  the 
walleye's  table  qualities  are  second  to 
none  and  far  ahead  of  most  other 
freshwater  fish.  In  remote  wilderness 
lakes  in  the  far  north  walleye  may 
grow  very  large,  but  the  average  Geor- 
gia fish  runs  from  one  to  two  pounds 
with  occasional  ten  pounders  reported. 

Since  the  walleye  is  a  predacious 
fish,  lures  imitating  smaller  fish  are  the 
best  bet.  They  should  be  fished  deep 
and  slow,  owing  to  the  deep  water 
habitat  and  sedentary  nature  of  the 
walleye. 
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Stephen  C  Foster 
State  Park 


By  Joe  Cullens 

The  last  rays  of  a  glowing  sunset 
filtered  past  the  thick  tangles  of  Span- 
ish moss,  casting  eerie  shadows  across 
the  sandy  forest  floor.  As  the  final 
flickers  faded  into  memory  a  curious 
shuffling  noise  came  from  the  dense 
undergrowth  of  gallberry  and  palmet- 
to. Flicking  on  the  cabin  porch  light 
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brought  a  brief  glimpse  of  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be  a  small  dog.  After 
the  first  shock  of  the  bright  light 
passed,  the  curious  nocturnal  visitor 
turned  and  his  ringed  tail  revealed 
his  true  identity  as  the  familiar  night- 
time panhandler  of  the  swamp  ...  a 
raccoon.  In  almost  direct  opposition 
to  the  noisy  entry  of  the  coon  was  the 
quietly  cautious  step  of  a  small  doe 
which  seemingly  appeared  from  no- 
where. It  is  such  quiet  that  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  a  trip  into 
the  former  homeland  of  the  Seminole 
Indians,  "Ecunfinociin,"  or  "Quiver- 
ing Earth."  Now  known  as  the  great 
Okefenokee  Swamp,  this  cypress  won- 
derland is  also  the  location  of  one  of 
Georgia's  most  beautiful  and  unusual 
state  parks. 

Stephen  C.  Foster  State  Park, 
named  in  honor  of  famed  composer 
Stephen  Collins  Foster,  is  found  at  the 
terminus  of  Georgia  Highway  177,  18 
miles  from  Fargo.  Situated  on  Jones 
Island,  well  within  the  Okefenokee 
National  Wi'dlife  Refuge,  the  80-acre 
park  features  a  "different"  look  at  the 
great  swamp.  Unlike  the  eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  Okefenokee,  this  particu- 
lar area  offers  one  of  the  largest  re- 
maining stands  of  cypress  and  black 
gum  forest  as  a  majestic  background 
for  one  of  the  lushest  growths  of  vege- 
tation in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  This  lush  growth  and  the 
mirror-like  black  water  of  the  swamp 
provide  at  least  a  part-time  home  for 
more  than  225  different  species  of 
birds,  41  species  of  mammals,  54 
species  of  reptiles,  32  species  of  am- 
phibians and  37  species  of  fishes. 

A  few  of  the  more  common  species 
you  more  than  likely  will  encounter 
are  deer  and  raccoon,  pileated  wood- 
pecker, American  alligator,  egrets, 
herons,  ibis,  anhingas,  wood  ducks, 
fox  squirrel  and  otter.  The  otters  are 
not  generally  seen  until  the  colder 
winter  months,  after  the  alligators 
have  sought  shelter.  Most  of  the  ani- 
mals encountered  are  found  within 
the  swamp  itself,  and  the  park  offers 
guided  tours.  Visitors  should  note 
that  federal  regulations  prohibit  per- 
sons from  touring  the  more  remote 
areas  of  the  swamp  without  a  regis- 
tered guide. 

Nine  fully  equipped  cottages  af- 
ford excellent  accommodations,  while 


for  the  more  adventurous  there  are  50 
developed  campsites  with  both  water 
and  electricity.  For  added  conve- 
nience, there  are  two  comfort  stations 
with  hot  showers,  toilet  facilities,  and 
automatic  washers  and  dryers.  Numer- 
ous concrete  picnic  tables  with 
benches  are  scattered  throughout  the 
park.  The  museum/concession  center 
features  excellently  prepared  exhibits 
of  the  native  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
Okefenokee.  The  concession  center 
also  offers  snacks,  soft  drinks  and 
souvenirs.  A  nature  trail  winds 
through  the  woods  along  the  edge  of 
the  swamp,  giving  visitors  a  closer 
look  at  the  varied  plant  life  found  in 
the  swamp. 

Fishermen  will  be  delighted  to 
know  that  the  dark  swamp  water  holds 
plenty  of  fishing  excitement  with 
lunker  bass,  chain  pickerel  (or  jack 
fish)  and  the  famed  warmouth  perch. 
If  you  have  your  own  boat,  there  is  a 
launching  ramp,  however  motors  in 
excess  of  ten  horsepower  are  pro- 
hibited. A  $1.00  fee  is  charged  for  use 
of  the  launching  ramp.  Boats  and 
motors  may  also  be  rented  from  the 
park. 

If  you  follow  one  of  the  boat  trails, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  the  original 
Seminole  trails,  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  ever-changing  nature  of  the  vege- 
tation. While  the  cypress  trees  may  be 
the  dominant  form  of  botanical  life, 
the  islands  within  the  swamp  feature 
slash    and   loblolly   pine,   sweetgum, 


Photo  by  Joe  Cullens 

blackgum,  magnolia,  live  oak,  bay, 
water  and  scrub  oak,  birch,  sassafras, 
ash,  holly,  gallberry,  and  palmetto, 
just  to  name  a  few.  There  are  many 
true  islands  within  the  swamp,  which 
unlike  the  floating  islands  for  which 
the  swamp  is  named,  afford  solid 
footing. 

Billy's  Island,  named  for  the  Semi- 
nole chieftain  Billy  Bowlegs,  was  at 
one  time  the  site  of  a  logging  town 
with  a  population  of  600.  Very  little 
remains  as  evidence  of  man's  en- 
croachment on  the  island,  and  the 
area  is  returning  to  its  original  condi- 
tion. Almost  four  miles  long  and  a 
mile  wide,  Billy's  Island  was  first  in- 
habited in  prehistoric  times.  Here 
the  imagination  can  wander,  placing 
oneself  in  a  world  of  a  time  long  past. 

Notwithstanding  the  attributes  of  a 
well-planned  state  park,  the  major 
attraction  of  Stephen  Foster  is  the 
Okefenokee  itself.  If  strict  technicali- 
ties are  applied,  the  Okefenokee  is  not 
a  swamp  at  all,  but  a  gigantic  peat- 
filled  bog.  The  waters  of  the  swamp 
are  in  constant  motion,  fed  by  under- 
ground springs  and  forming  the  head- 
waters of  the  St.  Mary's  and  Suwannee 
Rivers.  Supposedly  formed  during  the 
Pleistocene  era,  the  Okefenokee 
covers  what  was  once  part  of  the 
ocean  floor.  A  large  ridge  or  sandbar 
was  built  up  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  100  miles,  forming  Trail  Ridge, 
which  trapped  receding  seawater.  The 
brackish  water  was  replaced  slowly 
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with  fresh  water  and  the  area  became 
a  vast  fresh  water  lake.  As  aquatic 
plants  died,  sank  to  the  bottom  and 
decayed,  vast  deposits  of  peat  became 
the  roothold  for  other  plants,  leading 
eventually  to  the  cypress  and  gum 
forests  so  characteristic  of  the  area. 
The  Okefenokee  has  thus  been  almost 
a  half  million  years  in  the  making,  and 
the  ever-changing  face  of  the  great 
swamp  offers  testimony  to  a  continu- 
ing evolution. 

The  prehistoric  settlers  of  the  Oke- 
fenokee have  left  little  trace  but  a  few 
burial  mounds  scattered  over  several 
of  the  islands  in  the  swamp.  The  last 
remnants  of  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks 
were  driven  from  the  swamp  during 
the  Second  Seminole  War,  which 
raged  from  1835  to  1842.  The  1850's 
saw  the  first  permanent  settlers  make 
their  way  into  the  swamp.  Historically 
important  to  Georgia,  the  swamp  was 
used  to  set  up  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  and  Florida  after  the  Treaty 
of  San  Lorenzo  in  1795,  though  the 
line  was  to  be  disputed  until  Georgia 


accepted  Ellicott's  Mound  as  the  true 
headwaters  of  the  St.  Mary's  in  1866. 
After  a  spurt  of  interest  during  the 
late  1820's  in  the  Okefenokee  as  a 
possible  canal  route  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
swamp  lapsed  more  or  less  into  ob- 
livion until  after  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  reconstructionists  felt  that  this 
natural  resource  should  be  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  In  1870, 
the  Okefenokee  and  St.  Mary's  Canal 
and  Drainage  Company  was  capital- 
ized at  $3,000,000.  The  supposed 
purpose  of  this  venture  was  to  drain 
the  Okefenokee  and  construct  a  canal 
through  the  swamp  to  the  St.  Mary's. 
However,  it  still  remains  a  puzzle  what 
benefit  this  operation  was  to  provide 
for  the  state,  since  no  payment  ar- 
rangements were  ever  made  for  the 
land  usurped  by  the  agreement.  The 
great  swamp  survived  this  first  major 
attempt  at  development  when  the 
charter  lapsed  with  no  attempt  ever 
being  made  to  construct  the  canal. 


After  this  first  attempt  failed,  the  St. 
Mary's  and  Alapaha  Canal  Company 
was  organized  to  build  a  canal  around 
the  Okefenokee.  This  venture  met  de- 
feat as  well.  But  the  attempts  to  build 
a  canal  through  the  Okefenokee  did 
not  die  so  easily.  In  1885,  yet  another 
canal  building  charter  was  granted  by 
the  state  to  the  Atlantic  and  Mexican 
Gulf  Canal  Company. 

Private  interest  increased  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Okefenokee,  and  the 
subsequent  sale  of  the  swamp  to  the 
Suwannee  Canal  Company  in  1889 
culminated  development  attemps.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  its  president, 
Harry  Jackson,  the  Suwannee  Canal 
Company  proceeded  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  through  the 
swamp.  Had  the  Okefenokee  not  been 
the  formidable  enemy  to  construction 
attempts  that  it  was,  the  great  swamp 
might  have  gone  the  way  of  extinction 
in  a  blazing  fire  of  exploitive  develop- 
ment. As  it  was,  the  Suwannee  Canal 
Company  completed  only  14  grueling 
miles. 
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At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Oke- 
fenokee  was  sold  to  Charles  Hebard 
and  Sons  of  Philadelphia,  who  incor- 
porated the  Hebard  Cypress  Company 
to  lumber  the  Okefenokee.  Over 
420,000  board  feet  of  timber,  most 
of  it  cypress,  were  removed  from  the 
swamp  during  an  eighteen-year  period 
from  1909  to  1927  when  the  logging 
operation  was  finally  stopped.  All  that 
remains  as  evidence  of  this  extensive 
logging  operation  are  the  rotting  tim- 
bers of  a  railway  built  into  the  swamp 
to  bring  out  the  lumber.  In  1936  the 
Hebards  sold  their  interest  in  the  Oke- 
fenokee to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Thus  came  into  being  the  340,- 
000-acre  Okefenokee  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  After  surviving  almost 
half  a  million  years  of  nature's  on- 
slaught, one  of  America's  most  primi- 
tive wilderness  areas  began  to  recover 
from  less  than  half  a  century  of  man's 
depredation. 

The  recuperative  powers  of  nature 
are  truly  remarkable.  The  Okefenokee 
has  healed  most  of  the  scars  of  human 
encroachment,  and  this  veritable  won- 
derland of  natural  beauty  beckons 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoy  a  piece  of  primitive 
Americana  unequalled  anywhere. 
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Cottontail  U\abbi 
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The  familiar  cottontail  rabbit  (Syl- 
vilagus  floridanus)  is  well  known  to 
most  residents  of  the  rural  Georgia 
countryside.  One  of  the  many  crea- 
tures benefiting  from  agricultural 
operations,  the  cottontail  is  classed 
and  managed  in  the  "farm  game"  cate- 
gory. The  abundant  cottontail  and 
several  subspecies  are  distributed 
statewide  and  will  make  use  of  almost 
any  suitable  habitat. 

The  cottontail  is  most  notable  for 
three  characteristics,  long  ears,  short 
white  tail  and  a  marked  facility  for  re- 
production. The  long  ears  are  won- 
derful sound  catchers  and  are  supple- 
mented by  large  eyes  set  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  giving  a  wide  arc  of  visi- 
bility. The  powder-puff  tail  is  respon- 
sible for  the  name  "cottontail"  and  is 
white  on  the  underside.  Rusty  brown 
is  the  overall  color  of  the  cottontail, 
but  the  belly,  like  the  underside  of  the 
tail,  is  white.  Average  size  for  this  spe- 
cies is  about  1  8  inches  stretched  out, 
with  a  weight  of  about  a  pound  and  a 
half. 

The  diet  of  the  herbivorous  rabbit 


includes  almost  all  types  of  green 
plants.  Grasses,  sedges  and  leaves  are 
summer  favorites,  but  a  hungry  bunny 
will  often  find  a  succulent  variety  of 
groceries  easily  available  in  a  garden 
patch.  In  winter,  with  the  grasses  gone, 
waste  grain,  and  nutritious  buds  and 
twigs  are  the  rabbit's  mainstays.  Even 
tree  bark,  much  to  the  dismay  of  or- 
chard and  nursery  men,  is  a  favorite 
of  winter-hungry  rabbits. 

The  rabbit  himself  is  a  rather  im- 
portant dietary  item  for  most  preda- 
tors sharing  the  range  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous cottontail.  The  rabbit  is  a  prime 
prey  species  of  many  winged,  and 
four-footed  predators,  and  even  man 
himself  plays  this  role.  The  rabbit  fills 
the  ticket  for  his  basic  position  in  the 
predatory  hierarchy  by  being  numer- 
ous, large  enough  for  a  decent  meal, 
and  small  enough  to  be  easily  taken. 
Besides  man,  the  principal  rabbit 
predators  are  foxes,  bobcats,  large 
hawks,  owls,  and  feral  cats  and  dogs. 

The  rabbit  is  a  rather  mild  prey 
creature,  and  failing  to  escape  a  preda- 
tor, he  usually  yields  with  little  strug- 


gle, having  neither  the  equipment  nor 
the  temperament  to  make  a  really 
meaningful  fight  of  it.  The  rabbit's 
basic  defense  is  first  of  all  his  ability  to 
freeze  in  position,  and  consequently 
avoid  detection. 

Failing  here,  the  strong  hind  legs 
can  propel  a  frightened  cottontail  in 
great  bounds  and  a  twisting  run  to  the 
safety  of  a  brushpile  or  burrow.  Such 
evasions  are  mere  field  expedients, 
however,  for  the  main  defense  of  the 
rabbit  population  is  inherent  to  basic 
bunny  design. 

Like  most  prey  species,  seemingly 
designed  by  nature  to  be  caught  and 
eaten,  rabbits  insure  their  continued 
existence  by  tremendous  natural  re- 
productivity.  Rabbits  are  famous  for 
their  astonishing  reproduction  rates;  a 
healthy  female  can  successfully  pro- 
duce three  to  four  litters  of  young 
each  year.  The  litter  is  born  after  a 
gestation  period  of  about  28  days  in  a 
fur-lined  nest  dug  by  the  female  and 
expertly  camouflaged.  The  litter  may 
number  from  one  to  eight  young,  born 
naked,  blind  and  helpless.  They  ma- 
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ture  fast  and  are  usually  on  their  own 
by  1  8  days  and  the  mother  is  already 
pregnant  with  another  litter.  These 
young  rabbits  may  successfully  mate 
and  reproduce  on  their  own  by  six 
months  of  age. 

Due  to  this  tremendous  reproduc- 
tive potential,  normal  predation  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  control  the  rabbit 
population.  This  often  occurs  when 
man  steps  in  to  control  predators  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  he  is  benefit- 
ing the  rabbits.  This  is  when  disease, 
parasites  and  weather  take  over  to 
thin  the  cottontail  crop.  Rabbits  are 
prone  to  a  wide  range  of  diseases  and 
parasites.  Some  of  these,  like  fibrona 
("rabbit  horn")  and  "wolves"  (war- 
bles, larvae  of  the  botfly)  are  relative- 
ly unspectacular  and  may  at  most  les- 
sen the  rabbit's  chances  for  survival 
by  their  weakening  effects.  Other  dis- 
eases, such  as  tularemia  (rabbit  fever) 
are  deadly  to  infected  rabbits  and 
can  be  violently  contagious  in  a  high 
density  rabbit  population.  Tularemia 
was  once  a  serious  human  disease,  but 
succumbs  easily  to  modern  antibiotics. 

With  all  the  odds  against  it,  it  is  the 
rare  rabbit  that  lives  two  full  years  in 
the  wild.  An  average  life  expectancy 
would  be  something  less  than  one 
year.  It  is  thanks  to  the  rabbit  repro- 
duction rate  that  we  have  rabbits,  and 
thanks  to  the  predators  (including  hu- 


man hunters)  and  diseases  that  we  are 
not  chin  deep  in  them. 

This  does  not  mean  that  rabbit 
population  densities  can  not  and 
should  not  be  increased.  Proper  man- 
agement for  larger  rabbit  popula- 
tions centers  on  the  increase  of  suit- 
able habitat  and  a  consequently  in- 
creased carrying  capacity  on  a  given 
parcel  of  land.  Rabbits  have  been 
gradually  declining  in  Georgia  for  the 
past  couple  of  decades  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  dominant  land-use  pat- 
terns. Rabbits  live  and  thrive  best  in 
an  agricultural  setting;  not  clean, 
sterile  maximum-production  opera- 
tions, but  where  cropland,  pastures, 
and  forest  intermingle  to  provide  both 
food  and  quick  escape  for  the  cotton- 
tail. Efforts  to  reduce  natural  preda- 
tors or  to  prohibit  hunting  on  land 
where  the  habitat  has  not  been  im- 


proved are  fruitless.  This  only  results 
in  increased  losses  from  parasites,  dis- 
ease and  weather  as  the  prolific  rabbit 
is  once  again  brought  into  harmony 
with    the    carrying    capacity    of    his 

habitat. 

*      *      * 

Those  landowners  who  are  inter- 
ested in  improving  habitat  conditions 
for  rabbits  on  their  land  should  write 
in  for  the  informative  pamphlet,  "How 
to  Have  Small  Game  on  Your  Land." 
It  is  available  on  request,  free  of 
charge,  from  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Public  Relations 
and-  Information,  270  Washington 
Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 
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WILDLIFE     MANAGEMENT  AREA 


By  Dick  Davis 


Already  highly  productive  for  the 
deer,  dove  or  small  game  hunter, 
Chickasawhatchee  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  in  southwest  Georgia  holds 
high  hunting  potential  for  the  years 
ahead.  Increasing  game  populations 
seem  assured,  important  additions  to 
the  huntable  species  are  expected, 
and  special  emphasis  is  being  given 
to  waterfowl  development  in  low  ly- 
ing sections  and  wet-weather  pond 
sites  of  the  area. 

The     Chickasawhatchee     Wildlife 


Management  Area  encompasses  26,- 
000  acres  of  woodlands,  cutover 
areas  and  .planted  open  areas  in 
Dougherty,  Baker  and  Calhoun  Coun- 
ties. The  land  is  owned  by  the  St. 
Joe  Paper  Company  and  is  operated 
by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  as  a 
game  management  area. 

The  huntable  game  list  includes 
deer,  squirrel,  quail,  dove,  rabbit, 
oppossum  and  raccoon.  Other  game 
and   non-game   species   available    in- 


clude waterfowl,  turkeys,  beavers, 
bobcats,  and  both  red  and  grey  fox. 

There  was  a  small  turkey  popula- 
tion on  the  area  before  it  was  placed 
under  wildlife  management,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  increasing  substantially, 
though  it  will  probably  be  several 
years  before  there  is  an  open  season 
on  the  gobblers.  The  combination  of 
river  lowlands  and  swamp  with  ad- 
joining uplands  provides  good  turkey 
habitat. 

Another  species  present  on  Chicka- 
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sawhatchee,  but  rigidly  protected  by 
law  against  any  hunting  is  the  alli- 
gator. Regional  Game  Supervisor 
Oscar  Dewberry  believes  that  the 
gators'  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly 
on  Chickasawhatchee.  There  are  in- 
creasingly frequent  sightings  with 
many  large  specimens  reported  in  the 
low-lands  and  swamps  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  wet-weather  ponds. 

There  is  also  a  sizable  population 
of  feral  hogs  on  the  Chickasawhatchee 
and  these  can  be  hunted  during  the 
managed  hunts. 

Chickasawhatchee  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  is  a  special  boon  to 
southwest  Georgia  hunters  and  has 
also  proven  highly  attractive  to  nim- 
rods  from  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
middle  and  north  Georgia.  Substan- 
tial numbers  of  deer,  dove  and  small 
game  hunters  come  from  metro  At- 
lanta, Macon  and  Columbus.  From 
the  surrounding  counties  and  through- 
out the  southwest  region  of  the  state 
come    many    to    stalk    deer,    seek    a 


limit  of  doves  or  to  pursue  the  cot- 
tontails or  bushy  tails. 

Chickasawhatchee  WMA  is  a  scenic 
refuge  of  timbered  uplands  and  cut- 
over  areas  interspersed  with  low-lying 
swamps.  The  wooded  lands  are  pri- 
marily mixed  hardwoods  and  pines. 
In  addition  there  are  substantial  areas 
of  planted  pines  which  provide  mini- 
mum game  habitat.  These  planta- 
tions of  pines,  however,  are  at  scat- 
tered locations  in  different  parts  of  the 
area,  thus  reducing  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  the  planted  pines  upon  the 
overall  game  habitat  of  the  WMA. 

Creek  Indians  once  roamed  and 
hunted  on  lands  that  now  comprise 
the  Chickasawhatchee  WMA,  and 
relics  of  the  red  men  are  often  found 
along  Chickasawhatchee  Creek.  The 
WMA  lands  once  comprised  a  hold- 
ing of  the  Reynolds  Brothers  Lumber 
Company,  and  such  game  as  elk 
were  imported  to  the  area  decades 
ago,  but  did  not  thrive  or  survive. 
The  first  managed  hunts  conducted 


by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  on 
Chickasawhatchee  were  in   1964-65. 

A  major  game  project  now  in  prog- 
ress on  the  area  is  the  development  of 
special  areas  of  duck  habitat  which 
are  known  as  "green  tree  reservoirs." 

The  reservoirs  are  being  built  on 
the  sites  of  "wet-weather  ponds"  — 
areas  in  which  the  high  water  table 
results  in  standing  water  up  to  sev- 
eral feet  in  depth  during  periods  of 
above-normal  rainfall.  Often  when 
filled  with  standing  water,  these  areas 
attract  ducks,  primarily  wood  ducks 
and  limited  numbers  of  other  species. 

To  supplement  the  water-holding 
capabilities  of  these  wet-weather 
ponds,  the  sections  are  cleared  by 
bulldozer,  and  water  control  struc- 
tures are  planned.  The  area  is  then 
harrowed  and  planted  with  Japanese 
millet. 

There  is  a  variety  of  natural  game 
food  on  Chickasawhatchee  WMA. 
For  deer  there  is  honeysuckle,  green- 
briar  and  woody  browse;  for  quail, 
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beggerweeds,  partridge  peas  and  other 
grasses  and  legumes;  for  dove,  croton, 
bindweed  grass  and  weed  seeds;  and 
for  rabbits,  a  variety  of  grasses  and 
weeds.  Wood  ducks  and  other  water- 
fowl species  are  supplied  with  acorns 
and  marsh-type  plants  for  food. 

Quail  habitat  on  the  Chickasaw- 
hatchee  is  being  continually  improved 
and  the  population  is  increasing. 
Timber  and  pulpwood  production 
operations  are  opening  up  new  land 
and  some  bicolor  lespedeza  has  been 
planted.  It  is  anticipated  that  quail 
hunting  areas  on  the  WMA  will  be 
steadily  expanded  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead  and  will  be  increas- 
ingly productive  for  the  hunter.  The 
hunter  should  not  expect  plantation 
type  hunting  or  a  full  bag  because 
most  of  the  open  areas  are  adjacent 
to  rough  sections  that  afford  cover 
and  are  difficult  to  hunt. 

Extensive  food  plantings  supple- 
ment the  natural  food  supply  on  the 
management  area,  especially  for  win- 
ter forage.  The  mineral  needs  of 
the  deer  are  supplemented  with  min- 
eral blocks  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds 
per  2000  acres.  Approximately  40 
acres  of  power  lines  are  planted  in 
rye  in  the  fall  for  winter  grazing  for 
deer.  There  are  two  one-acre  plots 
of  chufas  providing  root  nodules 
which  turkeys  relish.  During  each  of 
the  last  three  years  approximately  40 
acres  of  browntop  millet  have  been 
planted  to  improve  dove  hunting. 

Two  major  streams,  Chickasaw- 
hatchee  and  Kioka  Creeks,  flow 
through  the  WMA  with  numerous 
tributaries  reaching  out  to  many  parts 
of  the  refuge  and  creating  extensive 
acreages  of  lowland  and  swamp  habi- 
tat for  both  large  and  small  game 
species,  This  type  habitat  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  much  of  the 
WMA  and  is  a  major  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  vast  potential  of  the  Chicka- 
sawhatchee  for  hunting  and  game 
management. 

Archery  hunts  for  deer  —  either 
sex  —  have  been  held  on  Chicka- 
sawhatchee  during  October  for  the 
last  two  years.  No  pre-hunt  scouting 
is  allowed.  A  primitive  weapons 
quota  hunt  for  either  sex  of  deer  fol- 
lows in  early  November,  with  ap- 
proximately 400  hunters  selected  by 
computer  drawing.    There  have  been 


Photo  by  Dick  Davis 

Wood  duck  boxes  are  being  erected  on  the  Chickasawhatchcc  WMA. 
Keith  O'Mary,  Refuge  Manager,  inspects  one  of  the  boxes  with  telltale 
down  on  the  entrance  hole,  showing  use  of  the  box.  Increased  nesting  in 
the  boxes  is  anticipated  as  generations  of  wood  ducks  are  liatched  in  the 
boxes  and  return  to  hatch  their  young. 


two  firearms  hunts  yearly  for  deer. 
One  is  in  November  and  one  in  De- 
cember. Each  hunt  is  for  a  Friday 
and  Saturday  with  a  quota  of  400 
hunters  selected  by  computer  drawing. 

The  dove  season  is  open  on  the 
WMA  in  September  in  specified  fields 
only  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Other 
small  game,  excluding  waterfowl,  can 
be  taken  in  season  on  managed  small 
game  hunts. 

An  excellent  network  of  approxi- 
mately 60  miles  of  strategically  lo- 
cated roads  traverses  all  parts  of  the 
WMA  and  at  the  same  time  preserves 
the  integrity  of  extensive  areas  of 
woodlands  and  open  lands.  Supple- 
menting the  roadways  are  approxi- 
mately 175  miles  of  prepared  fire- 
breaks which  provide  additional  ac- 


cess by  foot  and  vehicle.  St.  Joe 
Paper  Company  maintains  the  road- 
ways and  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion maintains  most  of  the  firebreaks 
by  discing  or  mowing. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to 
increase  the  duck  population  along 
the  rivers  and  other  tributaries  on  the 
WMA.  Refuge  Manager  Keith 
O'Mary  and  his  co-workers  have 
erected  25  wood  duck  nesting  boxes 
each  year  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
first  use  of  the  boxes  by  wood  ducks 
was  this  year.  These  boxes  are  made 
of  cypress  lumber  and  mounted  about 
eight  feet  high  on  cypress  poles.  Game 
biologists  expect  that  use  of  the  nest- 
ing boxes  will  increase  as  more  ducks 
are  hatched  in  boxes.  These  birds 
usually  return  to  a  box  for  nesting  in- 
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stead  of  using  a  tree  cavity  where 
wood  ducks  normally  nest. 

The  Chickasawhatchee  Wildlife 
Management  Area  is  an  example  of 
successful  multiple-use  forest  manage- 
ment —  for  timber,  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation. St.  Joe  Paper  Company  is 
continually  harvesting  pulpwood,  saw- 
logs,  and  other  forest  products  from 
the  lands  and  replanting  cutover 
areas,  while  the  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision is  conducting  on-going  game 
management  operations  to  increase 
and  improve  game  populations  and 
provide  increased  hunting  for  the 
public. 

"The  successful  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
and  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Company  dem- 
onstrates that  government  and  indus- 
try can  work  together  to  meet  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  public  for  rec- 
reational opportunities  such  as  hunt- 
ing," says  Jack  Crackford,  Director 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division. 

Oscar  Dewberry,  Regional  Game 
Supervisor  for  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division,  gives  credit  to  St.  Joe  Paper 
Company  for  "meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities as  large  corporate  land- 
owners in  making  their  lands  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  hunting.  The 
company's  cooperation  enables  us  to 
improve  the  game  habitat  and  game 
populations  on  the  Chickasaw- 
hatchee." 

A  typical  example  of  the  benefits 
of  cooperation  of  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Company's  is  the  timing  of  control 
burning  on  wooded  areas.  The  con- 
trol burns  are  designed  to  reduce  un- 
derbrush and  thus  lower  the  fire  haz- 
ard and  decrease  the  damage  to 
standing  timber  if  a  wildfire  occurs. 
The  control  burning,  while  reducing 
much  of  the  underbrush,  stimulates 
other  plant  species  that  provide  food 
for   game   and   makes    some   forage 


species  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
game. 

Though  situated  in  a  comparatively 
remote  locale,  Chickasawhatchee 
WMA  is  only  a  half-hour's  drive  from 
Albany  and  can  be  reached  from 
Columbus  and  Macon  within  two 
hours.  From  Atlanta,  approximately 
3  V2  -hours  driving  can  put  the  hunter 
at  the  management  area's  checking 
station. 

From  Albany  the  area  checking 
station  is  reached  by  following  Ga.  91 
south  four  miles  to  the  junction  of 
Ga.  62,  turning  west  on  this  highway 
and  proceeding  eight  miles. 

Camping  is  not  allowed  on  the 
Chickasawhatchee  area  but  Chehaw 
State  Park  at  Albany  is  within  easy 
driving  distance. 


B00H 
Reviews 


KNIVES     AND     KNIFEMAKERS, 

Sid  Latham,  Winchester  Press,  152 

pages,  $15.00. 

At  last!  A  real  honest-to-goodness 
book  on  modern  custom  knives. 
Written  by  an  experienced  journalist 
knowledgeable  in  the  field,  illustrated 
with  photographs  taken  by  a  profes- 
sional photographer,  published  by  a 
major  publishing  house  and  even  de- 
signed by  a  real  book  designer,  this 
book  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  the 
category  of  knife  books. 
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Anyone  interested  in  custom 
knives  ought  to  read  this  book. 
Latham  covers  everything  from  the 
exact  composition  of  the  most  popu- 
lar steels  used  in  knife-making  today 
to  sheaths  and  custom  decoration, 
and  he  has  missed  nothing  in  between. 
Every  facet  of  custom  knives  and 
knifemaking  is  covered  in  detail,  yet 
is  not  overworked  —  the  analysis  of 


popular  knife  steels  for  example,  lists 
the  content  of  the  eight  most  popular 
steels  and  yet  takes  only  a  half  page. 
The  usual  list  of  knifemakers  and 
supply  houses  is  included,  but  would 
be  of  little  real  help  if  it  were  not  for 
the  hundreds  of  excellent  photographs 
that  show  the  styles  and  workman- 
ship of  knifemakers.  Readers  of  the 
book  should  also  find  the  index  in  the 
book  useful  —  such  refinements  are 
not  frequently  found  in  books  on  the 
subject. 

— BW 


THE  CUSTOM  KNIFE,  by  John 
Bates,  Jr.,  and  James  Schippers,  Jr., 
published  by  the  authors,  Box  1 775, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  136  pages, 
$5.95  (paperbound). 
Fully  one  hundred  pages  of  this 
book  are  devoted  to  vignettes  on  al- 
most that  many  makers  of  custom 
knives.  This  is  very  handy  if  one 
wants  to  know  that  Ralph  Bone  is 
from  Lubbock,  Texas,  Dan  Dennehy's 
hobbies  include  knife  throwing  and 
making  jewelry,  Wayne  Goddard  has 
two  children,  D.  E.  Henry's  first  knife 
is  now  owned  by  Bo  Randal,  G.  W. 
Stone  shoots  skeet  and  golfs,  and 
many  more  interesting  tidbits  of  irrele- 
vant informalion.  Of  course,  in  sim- 
pler days  one  might  have  been  some- 
what justified  in  feeling  that  a  superior 
knife  could  be  expected  from  a  south- 
ern gentleman,  experienced  in  the  art 
of  knife  throwing  yet  deft  enough  to 
make  jewelry,  with  two  children  de- 
pendent on  his  abilities  and  industry, 
whose  first  knife  is  now  owned  by  an- 


other knife  maker,  and  shoots  skeet 
or  golf  ( observing  of  course  the  proper 
seasons  and  bag  limits  for  both  ). 

On  the  other  hand,  digging  around 
in  these  sketches  on  the  various  knife 
makers,  one  can  discover  that  Rod- 
erick Chappel  made  his  first  knife  in 
1970  in  the  shop  of  noted  maker 
Harvey  Draper  and  sold  it  for  $69.00, 
T.  M.  Dowell  is  one  of  the  few  makers 
offering  exceptionally  strong  knives 
with  integral  guard  and  butt,  Clyde 
Fischer  does  all  the  work  on  his 
knives  himself  because  he  can't  "get 
help  to  turn  out  the  quality  I  want," 
Buck  Gascon  uses  A- 2  chrome  moly 
tool  steel,  Walter  Kneububle  makes 
replicas  of  knives  used  by  the  "moun- 
tain man"  of  the  west,  R.  L.  Ludwig 
is  a  professional  in  heat  treating  and 
metal  testing,  or  that  knives  from  the 
shop  of  Bill  Moran  start  at  $230.00  — 
without  extras.  Now  stuff  of  this  sort 
is  well  worth  knowing  if  you  are  think- 
ing of  ordering  a  knife  from  one  of 
these  gentlemen.  THE  CUSTOM 
KNIFE  contains  more  information 
about  more  makers  than  any  other 
book  reviewed.  This  could  save  a  lot 
of  letter  writing  on  the  part  of  the 
prospective  customer. 

Another  helpful  section  of  this  book 
contains  twenty-two  illustrations  of 
custom  knife  designs,  with  the  various 
parts  of  the  knives  labeled.  These 
serve  as  excellent  references  if  you  are 
trying  to  describe  a  custom  knife  you 
want  to  a  maker  who  lives  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  Unfortunately,  only 
eight  of  the  designs  are  labeled  as 
to  type. 

— BW 


AMERICAN      HANDMADE 
KNIVES  OF  TODAY,  by  B.   R. 

Hughes,  Pioneer  Press  (Union  City, 
Tenn.),     56    pages,     $3.00     (un- 
marked) (paperbound). 
This  short  book  serves  as  a  good 
introduction  into  the  subject  of  mod- 
ern handmade  knives.  Unfortunately, 
no  single  aspect  of  the  craft  receives 
in-depth  treatment.  The  best  items  in 
the  book  are  a  list  of  steps  involved 
in  making  a  knife,  a  descriptive  list  of 
some  handle  materials  and  a  discus- 
sion of  just  why  a  sportsman  might 
need  and  want  a  handmade  knife. 

— BW 


THE  GUN  DIGEST  BOOK  OF 
KNIVES,  by  B.  R.  Hughes  and 
Jack  Lewis,  Digest  Books,  288 
pages,  $5.95  (paperbound). 
If  one  can  assume  that  this  book, 
like  many  other  Digest  Book  offerings, 
is  based  on  a  collection  of  magazine 
articles,  many  of  its  weaknesses  may 
be  explained.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
it  is  not  both  interesting  and  useful  to 
anyone  interested  in  modern  hand- 
made knives.  Although  we  haven't 
carried  out  an  actual  count,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  this  book  has  more 
photographs  of  various  knives  than 
any  other  book  in  print  today,  perhaps 
making  it  worth  the  purchase  price  if 
you  have  an  ideal  knife  in  mind  and 
only  need  to  convey  the  idea  to  the 
knife  maker  of  your  choice. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  is  that  a 
good  many  of  the  photographs  are  not 
up  to  the  standard  that  one  should 
expect  in  books,  paperbound  or  not. 
Journalistic  and  English  errors  are  en- 
tirely too  frequent.  Another  weakness 
is  the  lack  of  a  definition  or  illustration 
of  the  terms  used  in  describing  knives. 

The  book  does,  however,  have  its 
strong  points.  The  chapter  showing 
how  simple  it  can  be  to  put  some  kind 
of  a  handle  on  a  knife  ought  to  con- 
vince any  tinkerer  that  he  can  do  just 
as  well  or  even  better.  Also  useful  is 
a  directory  of  custom  knifemakers, 
manufacturers,  and  importers  (al- 
though a  major  supplier  of  materials. 
Bob  Schrimsher,  who  is  featured  in  a 
chapter  of  the  book,  is  inexplicably 
left  out  of  the  list ) . 

One  good  chapter  shows  the  per- 
sonal favorite  of  various  custom 
makers.  A  chapter  devoted  to  buffing 
is  very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  try 
their  hand  at  building  a  knife.  An  ex- 
planation of  Rockwell  ratings  as  an 
indicator  of  hardness  is  valuable  to 
anyone  considering  making  a  blade 
or  having  one  made  to  his  specifica- 
tions. 

Overall,  The  Gun  Digest  Book  of 
Knives  is  a  useful  collection  of  infor- 
mation worth  the  price  to  those  of  us 
interested  in  the  subject,  but  it's  not 
very  impressive  as  a  book. 

— BW 
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Letters 

to  trpe  Editor 


NEEDS  TIMETABLES 

All  last  year  (72)  a  local  writer 
of  a  weekly  Outdoor's  column  listed 
the  following  week's  Solunar  Tables. 
This  year  (73)  they  have  not  been 
published  at  all  to  my  knowledge,  if 
so,  very  rarely. 

During  1972  I  relied  on  them  quite 
a  bit  and  found  them  to  be  more 
accurate  than  any  other  source  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  feeding  and  other 
habits  of  game  and  fish. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain 
these  time  tables  and/or  could  they 
be  published  monthly  by  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine?  Would  appreciate 
any  info  you  can  give  me.  Enclosed 
is  my  renewal  for  your  very  good 
magazine. 

Thank  you. 

— George  E.  Mellinger 
Macon 

The  Solunar  Tables  to  which  you 
referred  are  published  monthly  in 
Field  and  Stream  magazine.  We  can- 
not run  them  in  Outdoors  in  Georgia 
as  they  are  covered  by  copyright  laws. 
Therefore,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
subscribe  to  Field  and  Stream  or  buy 
a  copy  at  the  newsstand  or  check 
your  local  library. 

WANTS  MORE  WMA'S 

Am  sending  check  for  my  renewal 
of  2  years  to  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
You  have  a  very  fine  magazine  and 
1  read  every  article  in  each  issue.  I 
think  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  is 
doing  a  fine  job  and  we  have  fine 
fishing  and  hunting  here  in  Georgia. 
Would  like  to  see  some  managed 
hunting  lands  for  dove  and  deer 
nearer  our  section  of  the  state.  Also 
we  need  more  of  the  deer  season  for 
still  hunting  with  less  dog  hunting 
allowed. 

— L.  N.  Tebeau 
Springfield 

Five  new  management  areas  were 
obtained  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  will  add  additional  areas  this 
year. 


MAGAZINE  LATE 

Why  is  the  magazine  a  month  be- 
hind? 

We  both  hunt  and  enjoy  the  maga- 
zine very  much. 

— Mrs.   Connell 
McDonough 

Surprise!  It's  still  February  and 
you  have  received  your  February  is- 
sue. There  are  many,  many  things 
that  can  and  all  too  often  do  make 
this  magazine  run  late.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  move  the  publica- 
tions schedule  forward  so  that  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  April  issue 
and  those  thereafter  during  the  first 
week  of  the  month. 


LIKES  WILDLIFE  ART 

Just  a  note  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  1  have 
been  reading  this  magazine  for  four 
years  and  have  noted  a  tremendous 
improvement  in  the  last  year. 

The  section  called  Wildlife  Profiles 
is  simply  excellent.  When  you  have 
young  sons  that  are  just  beginning  to 
hunt,  the  drawings  are  very  much 
help.  Please  make  more  prints  avail- 
able. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  if 
pheasant  could  survive  in  our  native 
state.  Any  information  regarding 
pheasant  and  the  possibility  of  having 
pheasant  in  Georgia  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  excellent 
publication. 

— Dr.  Charles  W.  Norwood,  Jr. 
Augusta 

It  was  felt  that  the  wildlife  profiles 
and  accompanying  artwork  would  be 
well  received  by  readers.  Thank  you 
for  your  comments. 

Virtually  every  southeastern  state, 
including  Georgia,  has  at  one  time  or 
another  attempted  to  introduce  pheas- 
ant. To  date  these  attempts  have 
been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  The 
principal  problem  seems  to  be  that 
the  ringnecked  pheasant  (and  all 
other  subspecies  tried)  fail  to  repro- 
duce when  stocked  into  the  wild  any- 
where in  the  south.  Why?  No  one 
really  knows. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  is  not  very  active 
in   the   exotic   game   field   (game   not 


native  to  the  area).  Management  ef- 
forts are  being  directed  toward  im- 
proving conditions  for  our  native 
species.  Exotic  game  species  are  felt 
to  be  desirable  only  when  they  fill 
an  ecological  vacancy  and  do  not 
compete  with  native  wildlife.  This 
the  pheasant  did  in  the  mid-west  (by 
replacing  the  declining  populations 
of  sage  grouse  and  prarie  chicken) 
and  the  chukar  did  in  the  arid  west- 
ern deserts. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  a  significant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  re- 
quested by  developing  countries  for 
assignment  to  projects  dealing  with 
environmental  problems.  A  large 
share  of  this  increase  has  occurred  in 
the  fields  on  natural  resource  conser- 
vation and  ecological  research. 

To  date  there  are  several  hundred 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  assigned  to 
environmental  projects  in  over  forty 
countries,  and  many  of  those  hold 
Masters  or  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  skills 
represented  by  these  Volunteers  in- 
clude biology,  botany,  ecology,  con- 
servation education,  sanitary  engi- 
neering, soil  science,  geology,  hydrol- 
ogy, range  management,  silviculture, 
entomology,  limnology,  marine  biol- 
ogy, as  well  as  other  related  disci- 
plines, fn  these  individual  assign- 
ments. Volunteers  are  working  direct- 
ly with  a  host  government  program  or 
are  attached  to  a  scientific  or  con- 
servation organization  assisting  the 
host  country.  Most  of  the  assignments 
provide  opportunities  for  field  work 
while  others  are  mainly  teaching  or 
administrative  positions. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Mr.  Robert  K.  Poole  and  Dr.  James 
A.  Sherburne  of  the  Office  of  Ecol- 
ogy at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560,  coordina- 
tors of  the  Smithsonian  Institution- 
Peace  Corps  Environmental  Program. 
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BACK  ISSUES  AVAILABLE 

Previous  issues  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  are  currently  available  at 
$1.00  per  issue.  Copies  of  individual 
articles  are  available  at  500  per  copy. 


GEORGIA  WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION  SEEKS  MEMBERS 

The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation 
has  begun  a  drive  to  enlist  hunters, 
fishermen,  outdoor  recreationists  and 
conservationists  as  members  of  the 
state's  oldest  and  largest  citizen  wild- 
life conservation  group. 

"We're  going  after  the  individual 
member,"  said  Charles  Ingram  of 
Decatur,  president  of  the  state  affiliate 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
which  is  the  world's  largest  private  citi- 
zen's conservation  organization  with 
3'/2  million  members. 

"We're  looking  for  the  man,  woman 
or  child  who  loves  the  outdoors  and 
wants  to  keep  it  clean  and  green,"  In- 
gram said.  Organized  in  1955,  GWF 
presently  includes  members  of  ap- 
proximately 40  Georgia  hunting,  fish- 
ing, boating  and  conservation  groups. 

The  Federation  was  instrumental  in 
blocking  destructive  channelization  of 
the  Alcovy  River  above  Lake  Jackson 
and  in  stopping  proposed  phosphate 
mining  off  the  Georgia  Coast. 

Currently,  the  Georgia  Federation 
is  fighting  against  construction  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  through  north 
Georgia's  trout  streams  and  hunting 
areas,  and  supporting  creation  of  a 
Chattahoochee  National  Recreation 
Area. 

Individual  membership  dues  are 
$5.00  per  year,  Ingram  said,  which 
includes  12  issues  of  the  Federation's 
monthly  newspaper  for  members, 
Georgia  Out-oj-Doors,  featuring  arti- 
cles on  hunting,  fishing,  boating  and 
conservation.  Ingram  said  that  anyone 
wishing  to  join  the  Federation  may  do 
so  by  sending  his  name,  mailing  ad- 
dress, and  membership  fee  to  the 
Georgia  Wildlife  Federation,  3011 
Rainbow  Drive,  Room  120,  Decatur, 
Georgia  30034.  Application  forms  are 
also  available  in  many  local  sporting 
goods  stores  or  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  (404)  243-1401. 


Clubs  or  other  organizations  with 
10  or  more  members  who  wish  to  join 
the  Federation  at  reduced  group  rates 
may  also  obtain  information  from  the 
same  address. 

■ — Jim  Morrison. 
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Fox  —  There  shall  be  no  closed  sea- 
son on  the  taking  of  fox. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox, 
within  the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  re- 
corded calls  or  sounds  or  recorded  or 
electronically  amplified  imitations  of 
calls  or  sounds. 

Grouse  —  October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974.  Bag  limit  three 
(3)  daily;  possession  limit  six  (6). 


Wild  hogs — Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are 
legally  the  property  of  the  land  owner, 
and  cannot  be  hunted  without  his 
permission,  except  on  public  lands. 
Firearms  are  limited  to  shotguns  with 
Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22  rimfire 
rifles,  centerfire  rifles  with  bore  diam- 
eter .257  or  smaller,  the  .30  cal.  Army 
Carbine,  the  .32/20,  all  caliber  pis- 
tols, muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows 
and  arrows. 

Opossum — October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974  in  Carroll,  Ful- 
ton, DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jack- 
son, Madison,  Elbert  and  all  counties 
north  of  those  listed.  No  bag  limit. 
Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties 
south  of  the  above  named  counties 
are  open  year  round  for  the  taking 
of  possum.  No  bag  limit.  Night  hunt- 
ing allowed. 

Raccoon — October  13,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974  in  Carroll,  Fulton, 
DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson, 
Madison,  Elbert  and  all  counties  north 
of  those  listed.  Bag  limit  one  (1)  per 
night  per  person.  Night  hunting  al- 
lowed. All  counties  south  of  the  above 
named  counties  are  open  year  round 
for  the  taking  of  raccoon.  No  bag 
limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 
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□  RENEWAL 
Paste  your  last  magazine  ad- 
dress   label    into    space    indi- 
cated   and     mail    with     pay- 
ment. 

□  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
Paste   recent  magazine   label 
into    space    indicated,     show 
change  on  form  and  mail. 

□  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 
Fill    out    form    at    right    and 
mail  with   payment. 

□  GIFT   SUBSCRIPTION 
Show    recipient's    name    and 
address  in  form,  indicate  gift 
signature  and  mail  with  pay- 
ment. 


Send  check  or  money  order  to:  2/74 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  Magazine 

270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334 
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□  1  year  $3.00 


CHECK  ONE: 
□  2  years  $5.00 


□  3  years  $6.00 


please  allow  60  days  for  change  of  address  or  renewal 


